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How the Airplane Will Affect Marketing 
and Production’ 


By R. L. Putnam, Vice President 
A. W. Shaw Company 


|e ME this is a most interesting gathering. Primarily, of course, it is of 

interest because of the purpose which has brought you men from the far 
corners of our land—the building of better practices and higher standards in 
the management of business affairs. But there is also another interest. Going 
back in memory to the history of school days, I am reminded of a meeting of 
many years ago—a gathering in many ways similar to this, yet in many ways 
so very different. 

Go back with me to a meeting of men from the far corners of the 
American Colonies. It was in Philadelphia on September 5th, 1774—the 
first session of the Continental Congress. Had you and I been there—had 
we met the delegates, as we have met here today, we would have greeted 
George Washington, Patrick Henry, John Adams, Samuel Adams, Thomas 
Paine, Benjamin Franklin, and a host of others who are familiar to us from 
the pages of our history. 

George Washington and Patrick Henry could have told us of their trip 
together from Mount Vernon—leaving Mt. Vernon on horseback on August 
3Ist, they arrived in Philadelphia on September 5th. John and Samuel 
Adams and Thomas Paine had set out August 1oth by stage coach from 
Boston, arriving in Philadelphia after twenty days of travel. And if we 
could go back to this early date—as the Connecticut Yankee did, with the 
customs of modern times fresh in our minds—we would marvel at the tedious- 
ness and hardships of travel which they accepted without question. No one 








1 Presented at a luncheon at the Palmer House, Chicago, March 29, 1928, which was given during 
the A. M. A. Marketing Executives’ Conference. 
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of you, though you may have traveled thousands of miles, has experienced 
the difficulties or the inconveniences of these early travelers. 

If we followed down history but a short time, we would have heard in 
the political discussions of the day the question as to how large these United 
States of America could possibly grow. Was Washington not badly situ- 
ated? Was it not too far West—too far away from many of the member 
states to serve adequately as the seat of government? Was it not obvious 
that the Nation could never grow beyond the Allegheny Mountains, that 
formidable barrier to the West which required weeks or even months of travel 
and hardships to cross? 


Developments Based on Rapid Transportation and Communication 


These early viewpoints are of course amusing and almost incredible to 
us now. But the possibilities of future development were as unreal to them 
then, as the possible developments of the future are unreal to us now. And 
these developments which have so changed our country, our customs and our 
modes of living, are fundamentally based on rapid transportation and instan- 
taneous communication. 

I have been asked to talk on the airplane and its possible effects on 
marketing. Of course that applies to its effects on our whole scheme of 
doing business, our whole mode of living. Perhaps before we go on to some 
of the thinking that we have been doing as to these possibilities of the future 
I should tell you something of the things which have been influencing our 
thinking. 

We have been trying to look ahead, to visualize something of what the 
future may have in store for us as business men. The railroad, the telephone, 
the telegraph and the automobile are accomplished facts. They have given 
us a new civilization. Twenty-five years ago, the Wright brothers first flew 
their crude craft at Kitty Hawk, N. C. Aviation has made tremendous strides 
in its development during these past two and a half decades, and we as busi- 
ness men and as publishers to the business men of the Nation have asked 
ourselves what every progressive business man must ask himself “What of 
the airplane and its possible effects ?” 

So last July we purchased a moderate priced airplane. On delivery to 
us in the last days of August, we put it to work as a transportation tool in 
the regular business activities of our company—an organization that is per- 
haps typical of the great bulk of American businesses, being neither unusually 
large nor unusually small. 

We have used this airplane as an everyday means of travel. We have 
not sought to establish aviation records of any sort, but rather to determine 
just what advantages the airplane offers and just what difficulties are en- 
countered. The day-to-day log has been kept, all costs have been carefully 
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recorded that a clear cut picture might be available to the business men of 
the country as to what the airplane in its present stage of development offers, 
and to give all of us a basis for our thinking as to the probable developments 
in the years of the immediate future. 

During these seven months we have flown something over 25,000 miles 
of regular business travel. We have operated from Chicago as our home port 
and have visited the cities of the Middlewest—Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, Louisville, Akron, St. Louis—numerous trips have been made to 
many of these cities. We have made frequent trips to the East to Buffalo, 
Syracuse, Albany, New York, Boston, Philadelphia—have flown South to 
Washington, Richmond, Norfolk, Spartanburg, Augusta, Atlanta, Jackson- 
ville, St. Petersburg—West to Omaha, Cheyenne, Denver, Kansas City and 
Northwest to St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

In many ways we have found that the flexibility and speed of the air- 
plane has facilitated the transaction of our business. For example, we have 
left Chicago in the morning, flown to Cincinnati in two hours and a quarter 
to two hours and forty-five minutes, spent four to five hours in business 
there, and returned to our offices in Chicago to finish up the day’s business 
there. The trip to the South I mentioned, starting from New York, took us 
across fifteen states, enabled us to do business in twelve different cities, te 
travel almost 3,000 miles and returned us to Chicago in ten days. Leaving 
Chicago, we have gone West to Omaha, Cheyenne, Denver, Kansas City and 
St. Louis and returned in six days, with each night and a large part of each 
day spent in these towns. We travel when and as we wish—no waiting for 
schedules or time tables. 

We have encountered some difficulties—weather has delayed us at times, 
the inadequacy of flying fields, the lack of landing fields at strategic points, 
these have hampered us, even as similar difficulties hampered the travel by 
rail or automobile in the early stages of their development. But I shall not 
attempt to go into these things—if you are interested the full story and com- 
plete logs are given in a reprint of these articles from the past six months—a 
booklet called “Six Months of Flying for Business.” 


Past Developments Influence New Thinking 


Perhaps even more valuable than the actual facts of costs, mileage cov- 
ered, difficulties encountered and advantages gained, is the background for 
our thinking which this has given us—the basis from which we project our 
thinking into what we may anticipate from this new mode of travel in the 
years of the next decade or so. We learn in terms of that which we already 
know. Likewise we must base our thinking for the future in terms of the 
past. And so the development of other forms of transportation are of greatest 
importance in our thinking of what this new travel may mean. 
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We as a Nation have grown as transportation and communication haye 
been perfected. As we have grown as a political unit, our businesses haye 
grown and expanded. Or was it the other way around? Perhaps it is nearer 
the truth to say that as our transportation and communication developed, our 
businesses grew and our Nation grew as a political unit. With the fast travel 
of the railroad we opened up new territories. We forged West, Southwest 
and Northwest. We had swift mails, express, newspapers, magazines—we 
became a united people throughout a great land-—a people united in thought 
and in speech. Without rapid transportation and communication this would 
have been impossible. We could never have been other than a federation of 
states or nations—perhaps with the racial difficulties and animosities that have 
embroiled Europe for centuries. Our businesses became national in scope. 
Large scale production and lowered costs came with it, and opportunity for 
our inventive genius in creating machine and equipments. With these things 
came higher wages, higher standards of living and, in fact, our whole scheme 
of American civilization. 


Transportation Developments in the Past 150 Years 


For 150 years these developments have been taking place. The railroad 
made radical changes. The electric lines, suburban services, and the like, 
tied us still closer as a people and as an economic unit. Then the automobile 
came into being—and it changed our methods of living, our methods of trad- 
ing and our methods of marketing. 

Here is a map of the State of Iowa, selected as an average state of our 
Union. Even with the railroads there were great rural areas where local 
travel was dependent upon horse and buggy—in the best of weather a means 
of transportation that meant a traveling speed of perhaps six miles per hour. 
In bad weather with snow and muddy roads, perhaps not more than three 
miles per hour. So the small circles of five mile radius picture what might 
be called the cruising range or the trading area of these people at this stage 
of our development. Multitudes of villages sprang up at frequent intervals 
to serve the peoples of these districts, but with the automobile and the im- 
proved roads and the advent of the cheaper cars, these peoples could travel 
twenty-five miles in the same time and with greater ease than they had previ- 
ously covered five miles. Therefore, the rural peoples naturally selected the 
most advantageous trading centers within this cruising radius which con- 
venience now permitted them. New trading areas came into being. With this 
greater territory to draw from, the strategically located towns and their stores 
were able to give greater service because of greater volume of business done. 
A new trading map developed—pictured by these 25-mile radius circles. 

We can perhaps go still further. With greater ease of travel came a 
greater interest in things of the outside world and a greater inclination to 
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travel. The rural districts were in closer communication with the outside 
world. They took on more of the customs of the city people. They wanted 
more things and they bought more things. And so perhaps we should describe 
these larger circles of 75 miles radius as a secondary set for trading areas 
from which the people came for at least a good part of their increased buying. 


Possibilities Through Faster Travel 


With this brief glance at the effects of this mode of travel, perhaps we 
can visualize something of what still faster travel may mean. 

Today we speak of the trading areas of our larger cities of the United 
States in terms of a 50-mile radius—made possible by automobile and sub- 
urban and regular train service to these centers. The airplane may bring 
us an average traveling speed of 100 miles per hour or more. True, the 
practical application of this greater speed is dependent on many things— 
numerous landing fields, close-in landing terminals, a conquering of weather 
conditions, lighted airways and lighted fields that will make night travel as 
practical as day. 

Then our 50-mile trading radius will have expanded itself to at least 150 
miles, as shown by these larger circles and again, with the greater ease of 
travel, we shall perhaps find that people individually will do more traveling. 
Perhaps we should draw in a still larger circle of 300 miles radius, com- 
parable to the 75-mile radius circle which we drew on the state of Iowa as 
in the case of the automobile. 


Effect on Buying Habits 


What effect then will such travel have on the buying habits of our people 
—on our marketing practices in delivering goods to these people? 

There are many sides to marketing or selling. There is the old saying 
that goods bought right are already half sold. This might well be said “Goods 
made right are already half sold.” By “made right,” we must of course con- 
sider the quality of product and the price at which the ultimate consumer is 
interested in purchasing. So if we are to consider the full effects of this new 
transportation on marketing, we must likewise consider its effects on what 
we call production. For the making of products is inseparably tied up with 
their sale and distribution. 

First let us consider the effect of this new transportation on the map of 
our country? This map of the United States pictures the vast territories of 
our country. At the time of horse and carriage travel, had it been possible 
to have maintained maximum horse speed every hour of the day, it would 
have required 28 days or more to cross our continent. Here we picture the 
actual travel time across the country by railroad to St. Joseph, Missouri, and 
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thence by stage coach or pony express—before the first transcontinental rail- 
road was built—28 days. At this stage, it obviously would have been impos- 
sible for a manufacturer to have kept contact and done business with the 
peoples in far distant states. 

When the transcontinental railroad came we had a different picture, 
Coast to coast travel in 87 hours dwarfed our country. This map shows how 
the country had shrunk with respect to transportation. California was but 
87 hours from the Eastern Seaboard country. It became possible to do busi- 
ness with peoples in the most distant states. 

Today we have the airplane. It travels from coast to coast in 32 hours, 
Another map, again drawn to scale, emphasizes how diminutive our country 
has become. In comparison with the difficulties of carrying on business in 
the early days, we are today doing business merely in our own back yards, 
even though we may be Eastern manufacturers who are conducting businesses 
with people on the West coast. 

With these two views of the effects of fast transportation—the dwarfing 
of the map and the changing of local trading areas about any particular center, 
let us consider the probable effects on your organization and on mine. 

Just what are the factors that enter into the ultimate marketing of goods? 


1. The making of the goods. 

2. The financing of the transaction. 

3. The active personal selling. 

4. The servicing of equipments when once in consumers’ hands. 
5. The aids to selling, such as advertising and similar publicity. 


What Will Be the Probable Effects on the Making of Goods? 


At present, you as a manufacturer are required to keep certain inventories 
of stock at hand which guarantee a continuous flow of production—an in- 
ventory large enough to give a factor of safety. This means in total, large 
sums of money that are tied up in these stocks. Suppose you are a manufac- 
turer in St. Louis and your source of supply of one particular product is in 
a distant city—let us assume you are manufacturing machinery and you re- 
quire bolts, nuts, or similar products from Detroit. If you knew that in case 
your stock of parts was exhausted a new supply could be gotten in a 
matter of a few hours, to tide you over the period until a heavy shipment 
could be brought in, you could carry these inventories at a much lower level. 
What is true in this case is true in many types of goods—in many lines. The 
airplane may be able to furnish this service. It is true that at present air 
freight rates on great bulks would be prohibitive, but in comparison to the 
cost of keeping large stocks, the cost of a small shipment to tide over a period 
of this sort would be negligible. 

Again you may be a manufacturer with great machines. If one of these 
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machines breaks down you require immediate service. At the present time 
it might require one to three or four days to get a new part or to get a 
service man to vour plant to remedy the difficulty. In the meantime, your 
plant may be forced to remain idle. With the speed of the airplane, these one 
to three or four days could be reduced to a matter of hours, and tremendous 
savings would be effected. 

Or, again, if because of the greater speed of transportation you are 
enabled to sell your goods over greater areas and so build up a greater volume 
in your single organization, you can then secure the still greater advantages of 
mass production and lowered cost per unit. If you take advantage of 
these things, you have turned out a quality product at lessened cost. Your 
advantages in the market are obvious. Conversely, if your competitor adopts 
these methods and you do not, you would be at a decided disadvantage in the 
sale of your goods. 


Effect on Financing of Production and Distribution 


With these lowered inventories and the smaller amount of capital required 
to carry on any individual business, there is, in effect, an increase in the total 
working capital of the country. Money rates might be lowered, but more 
probably, with this release of capital more projects would be financed, more 
goods be produced to fill the ever-increasing wants of consumers. Again we 
can see an effect in greater business activity and in a rising standard of living. 


Effect on Sales Organization 


What of the sales organization? Today you are required to have sales 
offices at a sufficient number of points that you may serve your customers 
with the close contact and speed that is required to secure and hold the busi- 
ness. With the advantages of the airplane, your sales organization in any 
given point can serve a much larger area. It may mean fewer men required 
to do this same amount of work. It may mean that instead of a half dozen, 
dozen, or two dozen sales offices over the country, you can serve your 
customers equally well from one, three or five strategic points, and so fewer 
offices would be required. 

There is, of course, the factor that ofttimes business is gotten because 
of local offices, closer contact with people and the desire on the part of cus- 
tomers to deal with local individuals because of our natural tendency to pro- 
vincialism and to do business with those whom we know and trust. Just as 
we have seen the gradual growing away from provincialism all over the 
country, so with the greater ease of travel on the part of all people, shall we 
see an ever-increasing tendency to know and understand the people with whom 


we do business, even though they may be located one thousand or three thou- 
sand miles from us. 
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Effect on Service Organizations 


Much the same effects will be noted with reference to service. As we 
noted, it is important that the manufacturer keep close contact with his cys- 
tomer and give service on equipment or products sold, but with the speed of 
the airplane he can perhaps operate from a few points, or perhaps a single 
point in the United States, give better service and give it more rapidly than 
he can today with present means of transportation. 


Effects on Aids in Selling—Advertising, et cetera 


Much of our selling today is, of course, done with the aid of such selling 
tools as advertising. In this, our limitations are described by the possibilities 
of magazines, newspapers, and such mediums. May not the airplane change 
the whole structure of these advertising mediums? Today, a Chicago, $. 
Louis or New York newspaper can serve a trading radius that is described 
by the speed of transportation that carries these newspapers while they still 
have news value. If, today, this radius is 100 miles, tomorrow it may be from 
300 to 400, or even 600 miles. The advantages of mass production with its 
attendant features of lower cost may be brought in and show a lesser cost to 
the user of this form of publicity. 

In magazines we may see correlated effects. Some of the services that are 
rendered by present magazines may be taken over by the growing metropoli- - 
tan newspapers. With the closer tying up of the interests of the people of the 
country, will come a strengthening of those specialized magazines which serve 
a particular group of people with a common interest. Thus these magazines 
will be enabled to do a better job of serving their selected audiences, and also 
the advantages of greater efficiency, effectiveness and mass production will be 
brought to them with a correspondingly greater efficiency in the advertising 
that the manufacturer may do in their pages. 

What, then, is our total picture? We have dwarfed our country. Our 
customers on the Pacific Coast are our next door neighbors. We can operate 
from fewer centers and with greater effectiveness and efficiency. We have 
lessened the cost of our distribution mechanisms from the sheer fact of greater 
effectiveness of individuals. 

From the “making of goods” standpoint, in summary, we see the possi- 
bility of lowered inventories, insurance against breakdowns, greater volume 
and the advantages of still greater mass production. 


In Financing 


A more effective use of capital and therefore a release of capital to do 
other needed tasks. 


In Sales Organization 


Fewer centers of operation, hence fewer offices. Smaller sales staffs. 
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In Service Organization 


Fewer centers of operation, hence fewer offices. Smaller service staffs. 


In Selling Aids 


Perhaps fewer, but more effective, mediums of advertising and publicity, 
hence greater effectiveness and efficiency. 

As we go on in our thinking we can see with this greater productiveness 
of organizations, a natural development of hand-to-mouth buying—a more ac- 
curate judging on the dangers of over-production of great stocks of com- 
modities. For the whole business structure will be more sensitive to its needs 
and requirements. With this more accurate gauging of what the market needs 
and this lessening of great stocks, we shall have made progress in eliminating 
the causes of business depressions and panics. 

Are we merely painting a fine picture of a substance none other than 
imagination? Do the facts of aviation development to date justify any think- 
ing of this nature? 

A map of air routes shows those already established—a work begun by 
the Post Office Department, but now carried on by private organizations, and 
back of this is the able and active cooperation of the Aviation Division of the 
Department of Commerce. Seven lines terminate here in Chicago. These 
seven, With connecting lines, have a total of 7,421 miles of established air- 
ways. Most of these lines carry both mail and express and many of them also 
carry passengers. There are many more miles of air lines that are proposed 
or in the process oi development. Yesterday I was told that the National 
Air Transport, operating since May, 1926, has already flown over 2,000,000 
miles, the equivalent of eighty times around the world. A recent report of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce states that the Boeing Air Transport 
Company has flown approximately 800,000 miles. It is interesting to note 
from the safety angle, that the National Air Transport in these 2,000,000 
miles of travel has had but one serious accident—the Boeing Air Transport 
has had a similar record. If we could take the facts of other modes of trans- 
portation, we would quickly see that from the safety angle the airplane is 
already on a basis that compares favorably with other modes of transportation. 


Aviation Insurance 

This is likewise borne out by the findings and the practices of our insur- 
ance companies. Aviation insurance is relatively new. Yet 28 insurance com- 
panies will, upon request, add a rider to their policies which will permit the 
insured to travel by air in regular licensed airplanes on regular established 
lines with full coverage and no additional cost. In Europe, if you were to 
travel from London to Paris by air, you could get insurance coverage cheaper 
than you could get similar coverage for your trip by rail and by boat. 
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The Association of Commerce report also tells us that there are today 
17 established airports in actual use in the Chicago metropolitan area. There 
are a number of others that are already under consideration. Air mail is jp. 
creasing by leaps and bounds. During 1927 it increased over 100 per cent 
in the United States as compared with the preceding year. Likewise, we have 
seen the advent of air express and a great increase in number of passengers 
carried. In passenger travel, Europe has led us and is showing the way—per- 
haps largely due to their policy of government subsidy—to a new day of rapid 
travel. 


Aviation from Manufacturing Standpoint 


Our editors of The Magazine of Business have recently completed a sur- 
vey of the aviation industry from a manufacturing standpoint. There are to- 
day some 85 or go concerns actually producing airplanes in the United States, 
The best estimates show that there are some 5,000 to 6,000 airplanes in every- 
day commercial use in the United States. This infant industry has already 
a production capacity of 6,742 planes per year. The demand far exceeds pro- 
duction capacity. The current issue of The Magazine of Business reports 
that there are 2,500 planes on order that cannot be delivered, due to lack of 
production capacity. Many airplane manufacturers are accepting no orders 
which cannot be immediately put into production. 

Perhaps of greatest interest is the comment of these manufacturers re- 
garding their customers. They say, “The customers for ships are aerial ex- 
press and taxi companies, United States Army and Navy, foreign govern- 
ments, schools of aviation, large private enterprises, high calibre executives 
who have wide territories to cover.” Only an occasional company reports 
selling planes to sportsmen. They say that the present number of ships sold 
for business use is rapidly increasing. It is business, not sport, that is further- 
ing the airplane industry. 

These are some of the facts of aviation and some of the possibilities. 
What definite paths the developments of the future may take we can but guess. 
Established airways may function much as our railroads do today. Private 
planes may operate as our passenger cars and motor trucks. Or it may bea 
combination of both. The evidence to date indicates that aviation will add to 
our transportation facilities rather than supplant our trains or our automobiles. 

This much we know—that aviation holds a promise of rapid strides in 
transportation. The life of the businesses of our Nation is dependent upon 
transportation. Then dare any progressive American business man or any 
progressive business organization, like this American Management Associa- 
tion, do other than give careful thought to the airplane—this newest of busi- 
ness tools? 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


America’s Industrial Future 


A review of our phenomenal industrial 
rise and the progress made in development 
of power-producing machinery and in 
methods of communication. Far-reaching 
economic, social and political changes have 
been brought about by modern industrial 
developments. The outstanding problem 
of democracy is the calling of specially 
trained men to its service. The most dis- 
heartening aspect of the situation is the 
widespread indifference of pecple at large 
to these changed conditions. By D. S. Kim- 
ball. Mechanical Engineering, March, 
1928, p. 195 :3. 


50 Material Turnovers a Year Hold 
Ford Costs at Lowest Point 


The third article in this series tells how 
purchase and procurement are intimately 
co-ordinated with production. By John 
Younger. Manufacturing Industries, 
March, 1928, p. 195 :4. 


Taming the Business Cycle 

The chief effect of business depression 
is psychic. Far from being a bad thing 
for business, the slowing up of business in- 
cident to the cycle actually is quite bene- 
ficial and necessary. In the long run, the 
business man who understands them profits 
by depressions. Under proper manage- 
ment, periods of prosperity are periods in 
which to cash in on careful preparations 
that were made during periods of depres- 
sion. Because the average business man is 
too busy to study the economic cycle, how- 
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ever, he is often unable to turn it to his 
advantage. By reason of the study which 
has been given to the business cycle in 
general, depressions are growing shorter; 
in the past generation, none have lasted two 
years. The present average is about a 
year and a half. By Robert Porter. Busi- 
ness, March, 1928, p. 4:6. 


Neighbors 


For 12 or 13 years in Kinksport, Tenn., 
has been going on the experiment of co- 
operation between industries which have 
absolutely no direct financial connection or 
interlocking of ownerships. Most of the 
13 plants are branches of nationally known 
corporations, placed there because each one 
fits into the community to make a consid- 
ered part of a well planned, integral whole. 
A pulp mill supplies a book plant via a 
paper mill, thus saving at least two han- 
dlings due to ordinary conventional chan- 
nels of buyer and seller. A following ar- 
ticle will give details of the other industries 
and their interrelationship. By J. Fred 
Johnson. Factory and Industrial Manage- 
ment, April, 1928, p. 747:5. 


Can Business Benefit from Principles of 
War? 


The eighth and concluding article of this 
series on the competitive principles in- 
volved in modern business summarizes the 
previous discussion and explains how to 
break a deadlock in competition. 

Competitive power reaches its maximum 
when the action assumes the aspects of 
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a moral crusade. Morale binds the or- 
ganization together to deliver the supreme 
effort as a unit, submerging all individual 
interests to accomplish the main purpose. 
Without morale the forces become a mob. 
Morale is based on understanding and feel- 
ing through the emotions of the fitness and 
desirability of the object to be attained. 
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Morale is created by the emotion of fear 
inspired by the knowledge that the rela. 
tively small organization of which the jp. 
dividual is a part is undertaking to cop. 
quer a tremendously more powerful or. 
ganization of forces. By Robert E. Kin. 
kead. Iron Trade Review, April 19, 1928, 
p. 1000 :2. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


A New Type of Budgeting Control 

The factory accountant of the Gillette 
Safety Razor Company has designed a new 
flexible budget, which is now in practical 
operation at the company factory. This 
budget compares actual expenses, in detail, 
with the amounts which should have been 
spent on actual output. It differs in this 
respect from the usual estimating forecast 
budget, which compares estimated expenses 
for estimated output with actual costs for 
some other volume of activity. Industry, 
March 31, 1928, p. 1:2. 


Depreciation As Applied to Public 
Utilities 


No one method for all lines of business, 
nor any one method for any two businesses 
in the same line can be utilized in choosing 
depreciation policies. Each individual 
business organization must be studied care- 
fully and its reserves based upon the re- 
quirements of that business. The deter- 
mination of depreciation reserves and de- 
preciation rates is not a mechanical nor a 
mathematical problem, but is a product of 
experience based on an intimate knowledge 
of an individual business, and should rest 
with a joint body of engineers, account- 
ants, and business executives. 

Distinction should be made between a 
depreciation reserve and a reserve for 
amortization of capital or obsolescence. The 
cost to a company caused by catastrophe 
or by economic changes is something that 
should not be confused with physical prop- 
erty depreciation or retirement reserves, 
and should be given separate consideration. 


As a matter of fact, losses caused by eco- 
nomic changes, subject to amortization, are 
usually in proportion to the ability of the 
management to foresee such conditions and 
to keep in step with the times. Therefore 
time, or use of facilities, is not so much of 
a factor in the determination of business 
amortization as is quality of management, 
By W. B. S. Winans. Section I, N. A. 
C. A. Bulletin, April 1, 1928, p. 867 :14. 


Regulated Inventory 

The continued production of a small ex- 
cess over the current requirements soon 
builds up dangerously large inventories. 
If production is permitted to continue for 
a year at even so much as one per cent 
above the current monthly needs, reserves 
are increased to an extent sufficient, in 
many industries, to disrupt the entire mar- 
ket. The use of visible sales records with 
color signals to indicate the probable date 


and quantity of purchasers’ reorders per- 
mits close control of production and stocks 
of both raw materials and finished goods 
in accord with expected requirements. Visi- 
ble sales records and visible inventory rec- 
ords should be used together for the best 
results. By Wendell C. Hill. The Execu- 
tive, April, 1928, p. 21:3. 


Current Managerial Ratios 
There is no beating the law of aver- 
ages in the management of a business. A 
table shows the analysis of 67 large typical 
companies in the employment of their 
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funds. By the use of such ratios it is pos- 
sible to measure the effectiveness of the 
use of capital by a company in similar 
lines. Such a study may indicate either 
danger points or neglected opportunities. 
The method of analysis, open to anyone 
who has access to the pubiished statements 
of representative companies, can be carried 
to any degree of extensiveness desired, and 
may be used to develop, for a particular 
business invaluable measures of managerial 
effectiveness. By H. P. Dutton. Factory 
and Industrial Management, April, 1928, p. 
744 :3. 


An Old Business vs. a New Profession 


Four types of assistance are readily 
available to the investor. Representatives 
of bond houses are either already calling 
upon him or are within easy hailing dis- 
tance. His commercial bank doubtless has 
a trust department eager to undertake the 
investment of his funds under a living trust 
whose terms may be drawn to meet almost 
any conceivable situation. The investment 
trust offers to take the funds of the in- 
dividual and pool them with those of hun- 
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Organization: 
Measuring Introversion and 
Extroversion 
The concepts of the introvert and the 
extrovert have piqued the curiosity of re- 
search workers as well as laymen since 
they were first presented by Jung and 
other psychoanalysts. The point that has 
bothered most investigators is the deter- 
mination of just what traits belong to the 
two constellations by which these contrast- 
ing personality types are characterized. 
Many have questioned the existence of any 
such constellations of traits or such two 
types of personalities. The authors of the 
present study have aimed to bring sim- 
plicity and objectivity to the problem, by 
limiting themselves to “expressiveness” as 


dreds of thousands of others for diversi- 
fied investment under more or less expert 
management. The investment counsel 
studies his client’s whole financial situa- 
tion and recommends securities for his ac- 
count as scientifically and impartially as 
the physician prescribes for a disease. 

Investors who lay much stress on the 
factor of capital appreciation are most 
likely to fall converts to the new doctrine 
of the investment counsellors. 

As the finder of long-term capital for 
governments and corporations the position 
of the investment banker is impregnable. 
So great are the advantages of his posi- 
tion for serving the investor also that it 
seems highly unlikely that he will cease to 
be likewise the principal source of sound 
counsel to investors. 


Impartiality is the chief claim of the 
counsellor to the investor’s consideration. 
He has “nothing to sell but service.” The 
investment counsellor considers that he is 
in position to combine the best features of 
the service rendered by investment banker 
and broker alike. By Philip L. Carret. 
Barron’s, April 16, 1928, p. 1:2. 


Job Analysis, Employment, Pay, Tests 


the fundamental trait of extroversion, and 
measuring this trait objectively in the per- 
sonal interview. 

The object of this experiment was to 
find an objective measure of introversion 
and extroversion. A preliminary selection 
of two groups of Freshman girls—twenty 
introverts and twenty extroverts—was based 
upon a self-rating on six traits. These 
forty subjects were then interviewed upon 
several questions of interest. The sub- 
jects were graded as either extrovert or in- 
trovert by the amount of “expressiveness” 
shown in the interview. This  ob- 
jective measure of expressiveness ofr 
extroversion gave a correlation of 0.064 
with the self-ratings upon which the groups 
were selected; 0.068 with intelligence test 
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scores; 0.40 with the Gilliland Test of So- 
ciability; and 0.603 with the Dean of 
Women’s estimate of the introversion and 
extroversion of these girls. By Theodosia 
C. Hewlett and Olive P. Lester. Personnel 
Journal, February, 1928, p. 352:9. 


How We Fill Our Jobs 


The Prudential Insurance Company of 
Newark, N. J., employs about 6,000 per- 
sons. The turnover is negligible, for 1,500 
have been with the company over ten years, 
and about 2,300 over five years. The com- 
pany carefully selects only the best type of 
man and woman. Each applicant takes a 
physical examination and a simple mental 
test. The week has 36 working hours. Two 
5-minute rest periods are granted regularly 
every day. The salary is reconsidered on 
the anniversary of each employee accord- 
ing to a salary standardization plan. Ex- 
cellent or good rating entitles an employee 
to a salary increase and length of service 
is also given some weight. All employees 
are insured free of cost from the day they 
start at work. The amount increases with 
length of service and may be supplemented 
by securing additional protection at very 
cheap rates. An annual vacation of two 
weeks with full pay is granted to every 
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employee. This also increases with length 
of service. Four extra vacation days are 
allowed during the year for special merit 
and punctuality. The company also pro. 
vides a service disability allowance and g 
service retirement or pension plan. Initia. 
tive is stimulated by awarding cash prizes 
for valuable suggestions. Noon hour enter. 
tainments are given twice a week. The 
company furnishes a recreation room each 
for men and women employees; and an 
infirmary to render first aid. By W. W, 
Van Nalts. Office Economist, March, 1928, 
p. 5:2. 


Preliminary Work on Tests for 
Stenographers 


Troublesome stenographic test problems 
are discussed, also results secured in prac- 
tice, method of attacking the problem of 
measuring stenographic ability, construc- 
tion of the letters, method of giving and 
scoring the experimental tests, results of 
and conclusions drawn from the experi- 
mental work, the work remaining to be 
done in devising tests of stenographic abil- 
ity or performance, and work to be done 
in constructing stenographer tests after 
stenographic ability is measured. Public 
Personnel Studies, Feb., 1928, p. 46:9. 


Administration: Regulations, Supplies, Communications 


$10,000 Saved by Classification Plan 
The vice-president of the Washburn 
Company describes how their mnemonic 


system covering stores, worked materials, 
and general administrative, shop and con- 
structive expenses greatly reduces cost of 
clerical and accounting work. By W. L. 
Walker. Manufacturing Industries, March, 
1928, p. 211:2. 


That “Theatre Ticket” Problem 

Both sides of the question of giving 
free service to customers is presented. The 
National Bank of Commerce, one of the 
city’s strongest advocates of service, has 
increased its net earnings $500,000 over 


the earnings of five years ago. The Fifth 
Avenue Bank is strong for service which 
it extends cheerfully as the clients’ right, 
rather than reluctantly meeting the keen 
competition of neighboring banking insti- 
tutions. The Chase National Bank has no 
service department, nor employees to at- 
tend to the miscellaneous wants of cus- 
tomers, but nevertheless it has arranged 
to do most of the extraordinary things a 
bank is called upon to do. The National 
City Bank does not believe in extending 
non-banking service to its customers. It 
is willing to supply credit information, 
give letters of introduction to correspond- 
ent banks, and extend services which have 
a distinct relation to the banking function. 
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But it does not undertake any non-bank- 
ing duties. It is noted that many revenue- 
producing departments of the modern bank 
started as part of the free service depart- 
ment; only a short time ago banks sold 
bonds only to favor their customers. By 
J. Paul Atwood. The Burroughs Clear- 
ing House, April, 1928, p. i722. 


Are You Receiving Useless Reports? 

Sometimes a report wanted for a specific 
reason for a short period goes on and on 
because no one orders it stopped. The 
preparation of such reports is often ex- 
pensive not to say totally wasteful. Are 
there any in your organization? Net Re- 
sults, April, 1928. 


The Monday Noon Luncheon Club 

For the past eight years the Industrial 
Brownhoist Company of Bay City, Mich., 
has found that one of their most helpful 
inter-company social contacts has been the 
Monday noon luncheon club. About 100 


company officials meet each Monday at 
11:15 for luncheon, served at half cost, 
at which there is a talk on a subject of 
general interest followed by general dis- 
cussion. The topics include convention re- 
ports by company members who visited 
trade conventions; informational talks by 
executives from neighboring industries ; ed- 
ucational films on travel, manufacturing, 
safety and similar subjects. The company 
claims that this general mecting provides 
an opportunity for personal contact be- 
tween groups of administrative and minor 


Training and Education: 


Interesting Department Executives in 


Organized Training 


A study of the difficulties and of solu- 


tions which have been found for wesc 
the project of the Traiming eS 
and the heads of selling and non-s wen 
departments, including a —— 
lation of difficulties and another ta e ‘ 
difficulties encountered in selling organize 
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executives, between office and factory 
forces, between sales and engineering staffs. 
It is an invaluable medium for simultan- 
eously transmitting useful and good infor- 
mation to all executives. Once a year the 
club holds a ladies’ day and provides an 
entertaining and musical program on that 
occasion. By Walter B. Perry. The Fore- 
men’s Magazine, March, 1928, p. 13:2. 


Business Letter Writing 

First, be sure of your objective before 
dictation. Further, have at hand every pos- 
sible bit of information obtainable bear- 
ing on the subject to be discussed. Second, 
you should command in the first paragraph 
attention that will hold straight through 
to your point. Third, you are never justi- 
fied in recording a thought involving doubt 
as to the honesty of your correspondent. 
Fourth, learn from advertising the value of 
saying all in the fewest possible words. 
Fifth, business letters should be clear even 
at the sacrifice of brevity. Make misin- 
terpretation impossible. Sixth, inject your 
own personality into all correspondence. 
Seventh, remember that proper grammati- 
cal construction and correct typing have 
their benefits. Eighth, it is well to re- 
member that you are dealing in one phase 
of advertising for your house. Ninth, be 
human. Tenth, sincerity inspires confidence 
and promotes a desire to do the right thing, 
even though what you ask may not accord 
entirely with the other’s viewpoint. By 
F. B. Ramey. The Texaco Star, April, 
1928, p. 16:2. 


Schools, Libraries, Employee Publications 


training. By James H. Greene and Anne 
L. Kinzer. Personnel Journal, April, 1928, 
p. 442:6. 


Executive Training for Office Boys 

The Sherwin-Williams Company have 
what is known as a Juniors’ Organization. 
These Juniors have regular classes every 
second week. Every phase of the business 
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is discussed—management, accounting, ad- 
vertising, credits, productions, paints, var- 
nishes, lacquers, sales. Every department 
is represented, and each course is super- 
vised by the head of the respective depart- 
ment. 


For one day each summer all the Juniors 
are guests of the president at a golf club, 
in order to give them a taste of the life 
they may expect when their earning capa- 
cities become sufficient. By Norman Beas- 
ley. Business, April, 1928, p. 8:3. 


Records: Forms, Charts, Cards, Files, Statistics 


Cutting Down Overhead 
The first step in cutting office overhead 
is to determine the average time required 
to complete its various routine jobs. These 
facts can then be used to balance the work 


of individuals and departments, eliminating 
“bottle necks” and helping to keep work 
flowing steadily. The elimination of ob- 
solete forms effects a marked reduction in 
the amount of clerical work required, with 


direct benefit to overhead. In addition to 
including on the revised forms only such 
data as are essential to the efficient opera- 
tion of the business, forms should be care- 
fully prepared to guide the worker into 
the most direct ways of carrying on routine 
activities. This not only helps to keep cler- 
ical work at a minimum, but also tends 
to standardize “the one best way” for the 
entire office. Report 3. The Hammermill 
Survey of Business Practice. 14 pages, 
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Training and Education: Schools, 


Publications, Bulletin Boards 


Vocational Guidance 


The New York and Philadelphia Voca- 
tional Guidance Associations combined in 
conference on April 11, to present timely 
reports of their recent activities and inter- 
ests, as a part of the program of the Na- 
tional Conference on Education. The Na- 
tional Conference marked the installation 
of William Fletcher Russell as Dean of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
and brought together from all over the 
country, leaders of education, guidance, and 
personnel work. 


Dr. Morris S. Viteles of the Psychologi- 
cal Clinic of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania opened the morning conference, urg- 
ing a clinical approach to the problems of 
vocational guidance. Dr. Viteles would re- 
place the technique which recognizes the 
group as a unit for vocational guidance, 
with a more thorough, clinical considera- 
tion of individual cases. The guidance 
which devotes itself too much to the stat- 


Libraries, Apprenticeship, Employee 


istical treatment of mass data, he believes, 
is unlikely to solve any individual’s voca- 
tional problem. 

In the clinical analysis of the subject, 
according to Dr. Viteles, there are seven 
essential factors: vocational interest of the 
individual, competency or ability to profit 
from training in the occupations under 
consideration, temperament, health, appear- 
ance, education and experience, and social 
and economic conditions. Because of the 
absence of proven personality tests, the 
clinical technique is particularly recom- 
mended in the consideration of tempera- 
ment, where, for guidance purposes, expert 
observation seems to be the most practical 
source of personality estimates. 


The question of in whose hands respon- 
sibility should rest for analyzing these fac- 
tors and for offering recommendations 
based upon them, Dr. Viteles did not at- 
tempt to answer with any finality. He 
pointed out the limitations of the amateur, 
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of the teacher, of the psychiatrist, and of 
the psychologist, as far as this work is 
concerned, and concluded that in all prob- 
ability, the ideal individual for the task 
would have to be developed in this new pro- 
fession rather than borrowed from some 
other, even though he would always be 
drawing upon those closely related fields 
for the elements of his clinical picture. 
Dr. Ben Wood of the Department of 
Psychology, Columbia University, outlined 
for the group his system of cumulative rec- 
ords which he presented in Boston in Feb- 
ruary. Dr. Wood feels that his record 
scheme, presenting as it does a dynamic 
picture of every significant aspect of the 
individual’s history, should make possible 
the elimination of many of the errors of 
judgment now committed by personnel offi- 
cers in education as well as in industry. 
The afternoon session was devoted to 
the presentation of five reports of research 
in guidance and personnel carried on in 
conjunction with Teachers’ College. Miss 
Virginia Peeler of Teachers’ College re- 
ported the outstanding trends indicated by 
the records of teachers who have been 
placed by the Bureau of Educational Ser- 
vice. Roy N. Anderson of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, presented vocational ladders cover- 
ing careers in the Army and Navy, in- 
dicating the conclusions which may be 
drawn from study of vocational histories 
of the highest officers of both branches of 
the service. John Raasch presented for 
Harry A. Hopf, the findings to date of 
Mr. Hopf’s study of executives in life 


insurance companies. Jerome H. Bentley, 
Activities Secretary of the Y. M. C. A., 
described the program of guidance which 
his organization has undertaken in New 
York City. Dr. Edward L. Thorndike of 
the Department of Psychology, Columbia 
University, discussed criteria of the value 
of tests in vocational guidance, reminding 
the group that test results are for the 
guidance of the guider. 

Dr. John M. Brewer of the Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, 
concluded the conference with an analysis 
of the task of vocational guidance in the 
light of its present and future problems. 
Vocational guidance, Dr. Brewer said, 
should undertake: to guide individuals in 
solving problems of occupational selection ; 
to modify and develop techniques to handle 
tomorrow’s problem; to have a knowledge 
of the larger problems of society; to per- 
fect the administration of guidance; and to 
contribute such findings in vocational guid- 
ance as may be useful to other fields. 

The greatest needs of this work, accord- 
ing to Dr. Brewer, are better coordination 
of school training with conditions outside, 
more complete occupational information 
and work samplings, reliable narratives of 
typical day’s work in various occupations, 
improved technique of interview for guid- 
ance purposes, tests based on specific skills 
rather than on general intelligence, and 
criteria of good placement. Abstract of 
the Proceedings of a Joint Meeting of 
the New York and Philadelphia Vocational 
Guidance Associations prepared for the 
A. M. A. by F. G. Atkinson. 


Employee Service: Hygiene, Recreation, Lunch Rooms, Stores, Safety 


Canteens Placed at Handy Locations in 
Large Plant 

Last year the Edward G. Budd Mfg. 
Co.’s automobile body plant supplied em- 
ployees with over 5,000,000 food orders. 
Each one sold at 5 cents the standard 
charge for everything served. Twenty-five 
service stations or canteens are supplied 
from a central kitchen. Each is a wire 


cage similar to the modern tool crib. These 
advantages have become apparent: 

1. It supplies good food at low prices, 
thus conserving and even improving the 
health of the workmen. 

2. It uses with economy a 
amount of valuable floor space. 

3. It gives quick service to all during 
one lunch hour, thus insuring proper rest. 


limited 
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and avoiding the necessity of staggering 
the working periods to prevent overcrowd- 
ing a central lunch room. 

4. It operates as a service department 
and as an aid to production, as well as a 
convenience to the employees. By R. W. 
Baremore. The Iron Age, April 12, 1928, 
p. 1003 :2. 


Importance of Respiratory Diseases as 
a Cause of Disability Among 
Industrial Workers 


From the reports of a group of indus- 
trial sick-benefit associations, of cases of 
illness causing disability for eight consecu- 


tive days or longer among the male mem- 
bers of the associations, it was found that 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: 


respiratory diseases caused 47 per cent, of 
the illnesses. In these reports, which coy- 
ered the period from 1921 to 1926, incly- 
sive, the number of men included avyer- 
aged nearly 100,000 annually during the 
six-year period. Thus, respiratory dis- 
eases constitute approximately one-half of 
the cases. The frequency of disability 
varied greatly among the 26 industrial 
sick-benefit associations reporting their 
claims. It is evident that the causes for 
this divergence should be investigated be- 
fore any considerable measure of success 
is to be expected in the control of these 
diseases among large groups of the indus- 
trial population. By Dean K. Brundage. 
Public Health Reports, March 16, 1928, p. 
603 :8. 


Group Insurance, Pensions, Vacations, 


Profit Sharing, Wage Plans, Suggestions, Stock Ownership 


Maintaining Full Productive Output 

With Two-thirds the Labor Force 

The experience of Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett and Company is that a group 
bonus payment plan stimulates workers to 
effective application of efforts and saves 
one-third the labor cost in three different 
departments. By Fred F. Threadgold. 
Manufacturing Industries, April, 1928, p. 
259 :4. 


Remarks About Stock Ownership and 
Employee Ownership 


About a billion dollars’ worth of Ameri- 
can securities are owned by approximately 
800,000 employees who have invested their 
earnings in stock of the companies for 


which they work. To obviate as much as 
possible the danger of falling values, sev- 
eral corporations have distributed their em- 
ployees’ investments in the securities of a 
group of companies. The largest single 
block of ownership in the General Electric 
Company is held by employees who have 
seen their stock increase greatly in value. 
In addition, some 30,000 or more employees 
own more than $25,000,000 worth of its 


bonds. When the Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia made an offering to its employees, 
86 per cent of all eligible subscribed. When 
the Pure Oil Company made its offer, 78 
per cent came in on the plan. Some com- 
panies add a certain per share bonus each 
year for the benefit of the employee who 
will continue to pay for his stock and keep 
it for a period of years. Employee stock 
ownership is going to increase very greatly 
the consuming power of the nation. By 
Roy Dickinson. Printers’ Ink, April 19, 
1928, p. 72:4. 


Why We Pay Our Workers Their 
Profits Weekly 

John Mackintosh and Sons, Ltd., prefer 
profit-sharing to share-purchase by em- 
ployees, and the weekly payment as against 
the annual one. The share of profits is 
handed over weekly with the ordinary 
wages, in one envelope. On this envelope 
are printed the headings under which ad- 
ditions and deductions are made and the 
“Profit Sharing Bonus” heading is shown 
in heavy type. Against these headings are 
written the amounts concerned. Thus each 
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week the employee knows just how much 
the bonus is, and cannot confuse it with 
the wage total proper. By Sir Harold 
Mackintosh. Business, March, 1928, p. 
134 :2. 


Two Weeks With Pay? 

A discussion of factory vacations, with 
a picture of the Chevrolet Motor Company 
Club House. By Arthur M. Kennedy. 
Factory and Industrial Management, April, 
1928, p. 776:3. 


Retainer Compensation Gives Us a 
Flexible Working Force 


The General Manager of the Dutchess 
Manufacturing Company describes a com- 
bination of piece-work, time and retainer 
fee that provides for peaks and slack times. 


The average girl in the plant knows her 
own job, the job immediately preceding it, 
and the job immediately following it. A 
P. A. is a “production assistant”’—a mem- 
ber of a flying squadron who are competent 
in a large number of operations and are 
shifted about to meet the needs. Our 
standard P. A. Retainer is 18 cents an 
hour, and is paid plus the piece rate for 
whatever operation is being performed. 
The H. O. (help out) Retainer is 10 cents 
an hour, and is also paid plus the piece 
rate for whatever operation is being per- 


formed. The production schedule pro- 
vides that each operator is assigned a given 
quota of standard pieces of her operation 
for the day’s work, depending on to what 
degree we are busy. After these are com- 
pleted she goes home. By Frank L. 
Sweetser. Factory and Industrial Manage- 
ment, April, 1928, p. 761:3. 


A “Safety First” Basis for a Pension 
Scheme 


The two factors adversely affecting pen- 
sion fund finance are the possibility of a 
fall in the rate of interest or deprecia- 
tion in investments, and the marked ten- 
dency to increased longevity of lives, es- 
pecially among annuitants. A method has 
been investigated whereby the contribution 
to a pension fund can be so framed that it 
is independent of any fall in the rate of 
interest or depreciation of investments, in- 


terest being entirely eliminated in calcu- 
lating such contribution. If this is possible, 
then any interest actually earned is surplus, 
and can be used to provide for increased 
pensions, or an earlier pension age. What 
this amounts to is that contributions instead 
of being based upon mortality and interest 
are based upon mortality only. By Harold 
Dougharty. The Secretary, April, 1928, 
p. 231:2. 


Employment: Classification, Selection, Tests, Turnover 


Transfer for Factory Production 
Employees 
A discussion of reasons for transfer, ad- 
ministration of transfer, including several 
forms and limitations of such a system. 


By Franklin J. Meine. Personnel Journal, 
February, 1928, p. 367 :12. 


Importance of Women in Industry 
Since its permanent establishment in 
1920, the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. 


Department of Labor has kept pace in its 
activities with the increasing scope of 


women’s work in industry. This is a re- 
view of the activities, aspirations and stand- 
ards of this government agency. By Mary 
Anderson. Personnel Journal, February, 
1928, p. 329 :2. 


The Minnesota Mechanical Ability Tests 

Three tests are described which were de- 
veloped in the course of research on me- 
chanical ability conducted at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota under the auspices of 
the National Research Council. These 
tests, the Minnesota Assembly Test, the 
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Paper Formboard Test, and the Spatial 
Relations Test, were developed to the point 
where their individual reliability was high. 
Their validity as a battery was exceptional 
when compared with objective measures of 


school shop work as a criterion. By L. 
Dewey Anderson. Personnel Journal, 
April, 1928, p. 473:5. 


Promotion for Factory Production 
Employees 

A supplementary article to the previous 
one on Transfer. This article tells the 
purpose of a promotion plan, its value, es- 
sentials of a plan, description of an actual 
plan and the limits to such a plan. By 
Franklin J. Meine. Personnel Journal, 
April, 1928, p. 448:8. 


Labor Relations: Collective Bargaining, Employee Representation, 


Arbitration 


Industrial Relationship Plan of Imperial 
Oil, Ltd. 

Nine years ago the Imperial Oil, Ltd., 
tentatively adopted an industrial relation- 
ship plan which was to create’a community 
of interest between the company and the 
men. The plan was based on the joint 
industrial council, to which employees an- 
nually in December elected certain of their 
number as representatives, while the man- 
agement elected an equal number of com- 
pany representatives. The superintendent 
of the refinery, or the manager of the mar- 
keting division, acts as chairman. The dif- 
ferent councils meet once a month to dis- 
cuss matters relating to the welfare of 
the employee and the company. During 
1927, for instance, the industrial councils, 
at the six refineries and ten marketing 
centers, held some sixty meetings and dis- 
cussed and decided upon 231 matters. On 
January 1, 1919, the company announced 
that all employees with 12 months of ser- 
vice would become eligible for free death 
benefits, ranging from $500 to $2,000, ac- 
cording to length of service and amount 
of earnings. The death benefit plan was 
recently made more liberal. It has proved 
a great boon to the dependents of the em- 
ployees. The company also provides sick- 
ness disability benefits according to length 
of service. Sick benefits range from half 
pay for six weeks up to one year; salaried 
employees are paid on a somewhat differ- 
ent, but equally generous basis. On Feb- 
ruary 1, 1919, the company inaugurated 
its non-contributory annuity plan, allowing 


not less than $300 per annum, nor more 
than 75 per cent of average annual pay 
during the last five years preceding retire- 
ment. Even after retirement all annui- 
tants are still insured under the death 
benefit plan. For accidents during service 
the company pays disability benefits accord- 
ing to the workingmen’s compensation law; 
accidents after hours are treated as sick- 
ness cases for which sickness benefits are 
allowed. In April, 1920, the company 
formed its first co-operative investment 
trust, in order to stimulate thrift and to 
extend actual partnership to employees, 
This trust expired in April, 1925, when 
employees were presented with Imperial 
Oil, Ltd., stock certificates. The oppor- 
tunity was so keenly appreciated by the 
employees that a second co-operative in- 
vestment trust was started in January, 
1926. This is conducted under the direc- 
tion of a board of five trustees, two of 
whom are employee depositors in the trust, 
but not directors of the company. Many 
employees have availed themselves of this 
second opportunity to increase their hold- 
ings. The company states that this plan 
has produced loyalty, efficiency and conti- 
nuity of service. By P. F. Sinclair. Man- 
ufacturing in Canada, March, 1928, p. 11:3. 


Experiments in Industrial Democracy 

This is the third in a series of articles 
on industrial democracy, and describes the 
working of the plan at The Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company. The preced- 
ing articles were concerned, respectively, 
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with the industrial representation plans of 
the Printz-Biederman Company and The 
American Multigraph Company. 

The author is careful to point out that 
“it ig too early to attempt any consider- 
able body of general conclusions as to the 
eficacy of industrial democracy in indus- 
trial relations.” In a subsequent article, 
however, he will summarize the results, to 
date, of this method of promoting labor 
and management co-operation. By O. F. 
Carpenter. Factory and Industrial Man- 
agement, April, 1928, p. 766:4. 


Newer Developments in the Labor ' 
Movement 


In discussing various developments with- 
in the American Federation of Labor and 
its affliated national and international 
unions, touching upon such subjects as 
union-management cooperation, labor bank- 
ing, insurance and research, and workers’ 
education, Spencer Miller said: 

“No doubt most of you are familiar with 
the labor movement during the last ten 
years and the profound influence which the 
great war has had upon its development. 
When labor came out of the war and real- 
ized its participation in that aspect of our 
national life, it found it was confronted 
with the growth of new functions with 
which it had to reckon in a very definite 
way. It had come to a new consciousness 
of its own power, and, as subsequent de- 
velopments indicate, it was prepared to 
extend the principle of participation which 
it had come to exercise in particular and 
rather definite ways. So that as one looks 
out on the present scene of the American 
labor movement, and particularly as it de- 
velops under its industrial and economic 
field, I think it is well to bear one or two 
observations in mind.” 

Mr. Miller then referred to two or three 
things which stand out as rather significant ; 
first, the whole revaluation of the wage 
policy, which is now known and described 
as the new wage policy of the Federation. 
“That wage policy,” he said, “has been 
talked about and written about so much, 
both in labor and engineering meetings that 


it is perhaps unnecessary for me to indi- 
cate the significant or particular basis upon 
which that policy was based, other than to 
remind you that it was the first time Amer- 
ican labor considered the productivity of 
labor as the new basis upon which to de- 
velop a wage policy. It had proceeded in 
the early days on the policy of increasing 
its absolute wages and then discovered the 
importance of real wages, and in its new 
wage policy it had developed the whole 
program of productivity as an index and 
pointed out in very clear and telling lan- 
guage that the wage earner should be the 
beneficiary of this increasing productivity 
and that low cost of production and high 
wages were distinctly a possibility in our 
industrial and economic life.” 

The second rather new movement, Mr. 
Miller said, which of course applies to its 
whole industrial policy, is the whole ques- 
tion of hours. With increased productivity 
of labor it was realized that it would be 
necessary to reduce the number of working 
hours so that the question of a balanced 
industrial life might be a little more clearly 
met. 

But perhaps more important than the two 
movements mentioned above are the later 
developments which came in 1921 and 1922 
and which seemingly are important not 
only for what they have already achieved 
but what they promise for the future. Mr. 
Miller said: “The development of union- 
management cooperation on the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad is the most striking de- 
velopment so far as the Federation was 
concerned in the interesting venture which 
was worked out between the shopcraft 
unions of the Federation of Labor in the 
railway department and the management of 
the Baltitmore and Ohio. Various points 
of view which have dominated this whole 
program of union-management not only are 
the joint participation on the part of man- 
agement and labor in the question of sta- 
bilization of the industry and the security 
of employment for the worker, but a joint 
sense of service to the public or the com- 
munity. It represents a very frank recog- 
nition on the part of labor that it must 
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assume responsibility in the whole develop- 
ment of American industry.” 

Another of the newer developments 
which has taken place in the labor move- 
ment within the last seven or eight years 
is that of labor banking. It is unnecessary 
to emphasize the particular significance of 
that whole adventure on the part of labor 
in the mobilization of its credit power. 
“I think,’ Mr. Miller said, “it is rather 
interesting to note that of the forty banks 
that have been started, thirty-three at the 
present time are in existence, functioning 
for the most part in an effective manner 
and have functioned successfully in pro- 
portion as they have taken the counsel and 
advice and have enjoyed the cooperation 
of men who have the technical equipment 
to administer a banking institution. The 
resources of the labor banks in this country 
are in the neighborhood of $120,000,000, not 
a vast amount, but an indication of what 
labor can do when it begins the mobiliza- 
tion of its own economic concerns.” 


Mr. Miller then referred to the recent 
experiment in the field of labor life insur- 
ance. After some very careful study of 
the whole field, it was noted that the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company within a 
period of nine months made a record in 
writing of premiums and policies which 
could not be equaled by any private insur- 
ance company in an equal period of time. 

With reference to the growing reliance 
on the part of labor in methods of research, 
Mr. Miller said: “It is an interesting thing 
that the American Federation of Labor has 
within the past year created at its head- 
quarters a division of research. It repre- 
sents a step forward so far as labor rela- 
tions are concerned and a growing disposi- 
tion on the part of labor in regarding 
research as an important activity not only 
in itself but in what it may promise for 
the stability of the whole industrial sit- 
uation.” 

There is another aspect of the research 
field which appears to have great impor- 
tance and that is the total inadequacy of 
unemployment statistics. Mr. Miller added: 
“We stand today without any accurate un- 


employment statistics whatsoever. It was 
as a result of this appreciation of what the 
union might become as a fact-finding 
agency that there was started last fall a 
bureau to collect unemployment statistics, 
by selecting a group of some twenty-three 
industrial centers or cities in this country 
and getting from a questionnaire that in- 
formation regarding unemployment. This 
is the only index that is anywhere near re- 
liable on this whole subject of unemploy- 
ment.” 

The recent attitude and recent action 
taken by labor in this country in connection 
with the injunction in the case of the In- 
terborough Rapid Transit Company against 
William Green is also another development 
in the field of labor. That case represents 
a new chapter in the history of the atti- 
tude of organized labor in this country on 
the question of its status before the law. 

In bringing his talk to a close, Mr. 
Miller said: “I wish to say a few words 
about the Workers’ Education movement 
as one of the new developments within the 
trade union movement. One observation 
which I would like to make is the ap- 
proach which it has made rather specific- 
ally toward industrial problems, of making 
the industrial situation and the industrial 
problem itself the particular focus and 
center of the activity for the trade union 
movement. There has been an increasing 
disposition on the part of labor in this 
country to support and encourage the 
Workers’ Education movement, and while 
it is not as great perhaps as some of us 
would like, yet it is sufficiently important 
to encourage the belief that we might in 
the future expect a very much larger meas- 
ure of support from labor on that par- 
ticular question.” Address given before a 
meeting of the Metropolitan Section of the 
Taylor Society, April 19, 1928. 


Fact-Finding in Labor Disputes 
The Academy of Political Science held 
its semi-annual meeting in New York on 
April 11, the general subject being “Fact- 
Finding in Labor Disputes.” 
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discussion centered about employee repre- 
sentation, union-management cooperation, 
and other methods of joint dealing bewteen 
employees and management. 

Edward T. Devine, Dean of the Grad- 
uate School, American University, and a 
member of the U. S. Coal Commission 
which reported in 1923, spoke on the sub- 
ject “Fact-Finding in the Coal Industry.” 
He referred to what he described chaotic 
conditions in the coal industry, due to over- 
production and other causes. “Collective 
bargaining, the only hope of the miners 
in protecting their wage rates and working 
conditions, has lost ground materially,” he 
said. He suggested several methods by 
which fact-finding for the benefit of the 
coal industry could be conducted. 


Professor William M. Leiserson, of An- 
tioch College, discussed the subject “Em- 
ployee Representation—A Warning to Both 
Employers and Unions.” Dr. Leiserson 
said that neither unions nor employers re- 
alized the significance of the representation 
movement. On the employers’ side, he 
added, the outstanding idea is that em- 
ployee representation is a device for re- 
storing the contacts that prevailed when 
business was small. Dr. Leiserson dis- 
agreed sharply with this idea and proceeded 
to puncture the notion that employer-em- 
ployee relationships were any better in the 
“good old days” then they are at present. 
He believed, moreover, that the best pres- 
ent day industrial relations are not to be 
found in the small companies where work- 
ers and bosses know each other by their 
first names. “Yes, they know each other 
by their first names,” he said, “but what 
kind of names do they call each other?” 


Dr. Leiserson added that the leaders of 
organized labor assert that employee rep- 
resentation is an obvious fraud. “This is 
the warning that needs to be given to both 
camps: They are confusing what they 
would like employee representation to be 
with what it actually is. Employers 
should be told that a representation plan 
when once introduced tends to gather im- 
petus and authority, and to resemble union- 


ism. If the employer desires to maintain 
peaceful relations under a_ representation 
plan, he has to continue making more con- 
cessions. Unions need to be warned that 
employers are not the insincere men that 
they think them to be. In the last six or 
seven years unskilled and semi-skilled labor 
has secured more results through represen- 
tation than through unions. ‘The reason 
that employee representation has grown so 
spectacularly is that trade unions have not 
done their jobs among the specialized 
workers.” 

Harvey G. Ellerd, of Armour and Com- 
pany, described the experience of his com- 
pany with a plan of employee representa- 
tion adopted soon after the war. He ex- 
plained that on account of competitive con- 
ditions the packers are compelled to operate 
on the narrowest possible margins of 
profits, and that this situation affects the 
amount of money available to pay labor. 
He added that, “As a general proposition, 
wages in the packing industry have ap- 
proximated the wages paid for similar 
labor in other industries.” 

Mr. Ellerd traced the war-time situation 
in the packing houses and the importance 
of the industry in connection with the 
winning of the war. It was during this 
period that Judge Samuel Alschuler was 
appointed as a Federal mediator of labor 
disputes in the industry. He held this posi- 
tion until 1921. At the close of the Al- 
schuler régime, employee representation 
was adopted by Armour and Company and 
by some of the other large packing con- 
cerns. 

Mr. Ellerd gave the Armour represen- 
tation plan credit for securing the 40-hour 
week guarantee of work, the stock owner- 
ship plan, life insurance and the vacation 
plan for wage earners. He added that 
much constructive work had been done 
along lines of accident prevention and re- 
duction of waste. 

Otto S. Beyer, consulting engineer em- 
ployed by the shopcraft unions on the 
Baltimore and Ohio and other railroads, 
described the mechanism and results of 
union-management cooperation under his 
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guidance. He told of the initiation of the 
Baltimore and Ohio plan, described the 
machinery by which it operates, and related 
some of the results that have been secured. 

K. C. Adams, Director of Research, 
United Mine Workers of America, dis- 
cussed “The Trade Union Attitude toward 
Fact-Finding Bodies.” He described the 
depressed condition in the coal industry 
and indicated that there is little hope for a 
thorough-going remedy except through 
Government regulation. 


Discussing the desires of the United 
Mine Workers in this connection, he said 
they included an anti-injunction law, a 
statute putting the coal industry under the 
control of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, amendments permitting combina- 
tions of coal companies along lines sug- 
gested by the U. S. Coal Commission in 
1923 and a permanent Federal Commission 
to oversee the industry. 


Henry S. Dennison, in discussing the 
various papers relating to trade unionism 
and employee representation, said that there 
was a place for both forms of organization, 
sometimes in the same company. “The 
defensive power lies mainly in the central- 
ized trade union,” he said, “while the power 
of constructive effort lies in the much 
weaker decentralized works council.” 


B. Seebohm Rowntree was the principal 
speaker at the dinner meeting. He said 
that for several years he had been investi- 
gating industrial conditions not only in 
England but in various parts of the world 
and that he thought industrial problems 
were basically the same everywhere. “We 
in England are slowly passing out of a 
difficult period,” he said. “For seven or 
eight years we have had very great indus- 
trial depression. England depends for her 
prosperity upon her ability to export 30 
per cent of what she produces. After the 
war she found that this export market had 
largely disappeared on account of various 
economic and international conditions. This 
was one of the fundamental causes of the 
period of profound depression which fol- 


lowed. Now, however, we are making 
progress. Our abnormal unemployment has 
been reduced from two and a half million 
to about one-half million. 


“One thing that we have learned in 
British industry as result of the period of 
depression that we have gone through is 
that we can no longer afford the luxury 
of fighting; we must get together and set- 
tle our controversies peacefully. There has 
been a change in the attitude of both em- 
ployers and trade unions in this respect. 
The trade unions, in fact, had begun to 
change their tactics even before the war 
and this change was accelerated by the 
adversity through which we have passed. 


“At the present time some of the larger 
employers of labor are meeting with rep- 
resentatives of unions in an effort to over- 
come misunderstandings and develop co- 
operation. Industry cannot get cooperation 
by superficial means. You must dig down 
into your problems until you get to a point 
where the interests of the two parties are 
the same and then build up from that. In 
industry you reach this point when you 
realize that we are all engaged in serving 
the community.” 


Mr. Rowntree outlined the industrial pro- 
gram recently adopted by the Liberal Party 
in England, after a study by a committee 
of prominent men including himself. The 
program includes measures against unem- 
ployment through stimulating public works 
and other activities. It recommends statu- 
tory works councils in all factories employ- 
ing more than a fixed number of men, these 
works councils to include stated terms of 
employment, etc. The program also urges 
that more facts regarding business be fur- 
nished to the work people. “A good many 
employers in England are horrified at the 
idea of telling the workmen the financial 
condition of the business; they are scared 
stiff,’ Mr. Rowntree explained. The Lib- 
eral Party program contains no definite 
recommendation for statutes relating to 
profit sharing but favors profit sharing and 
copartnership. Semi-Annual Meeting of 
Academy of Political Science. 
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Industrial Economics: Labor and Capital, Legislation, Wage Theory, 


Immigration 


Seasonal Fluctuations in Employment 
A statistical article, which deals with 
seasonal fluctuations on the labor market 


considered as a whole. There are wide 


differences between one country and an- 
other; in Germany, Great Britain and the 
United States, seasonal fluctuations on the 
labor market are very slight. In Den- 
mark, Sweden and the Netherlands, they 
are very strongly marked. International 
Labour Review, March, 1928, p. 349 :28. 


Wages in Moscow 

A few years ago the Soviet government 
asked a number of workingmen’s families 
to keep a regular and annotated account of 
their wages. In 1927 there were 97 fami- 
lies who complied with this request; 65 of 
whom had kept such accounts since 1925. 
Comparison with official wage statistics 


Shop Organization: 
Waste 


When Is Equipment Scrapped and How 
Is Its Value Charged Off? 
Experience of several companies as de- 
veloped by a questionnaire. By L. P. Al- 
ford. Manufacturing Industries, March, 
1928, p. 199 :4. 


Pioneer Policies in Purchase and Use 
of Machines Lower Ford Costs 


The fourth article in their profusely il- 
lustrated series says that obsolescence and 
not depreciation scraps the modern machine 
tool, and that economy dictates specialized 
equipment and maximum amount of use. 


By John Younger. Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, April, 1928, p. 275:4. 


Holding Markets by Quality Control 

The chief inspector of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company tells 
how the three important factors of cus- 


showed that in 1926 nominal wages were 
12 per cent higher than in 1925, while ac- 
tual wages were but 2 per cent higher. 
The figures compiled by the working men 
show, however, that actual wages decreased 
3 per cent. According to the working 
men’s accounts wages are on the whole 
slightly below the figures given by the 
official statistics. Der Arbeitgeber, March 
15, 1928, p. 131. 


Japanese Institute of Rationalization 


Eight Japanese manufacturing corpora- 
tions have combined to organize the Japan- 
ese Institute of Rationalization. This 
Institute will public a monthly bulletin, de- 
signed to be the official organ of rationali- 
zation in Japan. Méitteil. d. Internat. Ra- 
tional. Instituts, 1928, no. 1. cited in Zeit- 
schr. f. Organisation, March 20, 1928, p. 
156. 


Planning, Methods, Job Analysis, Standardtzation, 


tomers’ demands, lower manufacturing 
costs and the reputation and future success 
of the company are fostered in the East 
Pittsburgh plant. By G. W. Goebel. Man- 
ufacturing Industries, April, 1928, p. 263 :4. 


Waste and Its Elimination 
It is estimated that we have an annual 
waste of ten billion dollars due to mis- 
management of our industrial enterprises. 
The responsibility for 50 per cent of this 
waste is laid at the door of management, 25 
per cent being chargeable to labor, and 25 
per cent due to public relations, cancella- 
tions, and the like. Although simplification 
and standardization have been accepted in 
recent years as a sound business practice, 
still over-diversification has been carried 
to absurd lengths in numerous commodities, 
not only by manufacturers but by the dis- 
tributors. By Paul E. Holden. N. A. C. A. 

Bulletin, March 15, 1928, p. 803:7. 
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Rate Setting: Operation Study, Time Study, Motion Study 


Training the Time Study Engineer 

Helpful suggestions by which the plant 
manager can develop men responsible for 
his program of reducing manufacturing 
costs are made by the industrial engineer 
of Wilson and Company. A following ar- 
ticle will conclude these suggestions. By 
Walter C. Hasselhorn. Manufacturing In- 
dustries, April, 1928, p. 293 :4. 


Make Time and Space Earn Their Keep 


Two basic principles of Ford production 
planning, with pictures of conveyors and 
special machines. Time and motion studies, 
combined with laboratory research to de- 


Research and Experiment 


A Traffic Light for Speakers 
A scheme well worth universal adoption 
at banquets and conventions was given a 
trial at the third annual banquet of the 
Boston Grain and Flour Exchange, at the 


Hotel Statler. 

A traffic signal light, operated at the 
head table, was flashed green as each 
speaker commenced his address. When he 
had talked for four minutes it was flashed 
amber and when his alloted five had ex- 
pired it was flashed red. The Manufactur- 
ing Jeweler, March 29, 1928, p. 12. 


The Problem of Automobile Exhaust 

Gas in Streets and Repair Shops 

of Large Cities 

In this survey fourteen of the largest 
cities in the country were visited, and 250 
samples of air were obtained for carbon- 
monoxide analysis. Street samples were 
taken in such a manner as to approach the 
most congested conditions that may exist 
at a busy traffic intersection. Hence, the 
results indicate the maximum hazard from 
automobile exhaust gas that may exist to- 
day in our metropolitan thoroughfares. 

Of the 102 tests made in 27 garages in 
the 14 cities visited, the average carbon- 


crease unit cost and careful supervision 
throughout the entire organization, set 
standards for purchasing, transportation, 
inventory control, deliveries, dispatching, 
equipment, material and production, inspec- 
tion, sales and service. By Fay Leone 
Faurote. Factory, March, 1928, p. 541:5, 


Time Study in Arc Welding 
A standard job instruction sheet and 
typical detail drawing for welders are 
shown in this article by the chief of time 
study and chief welding demonstrator of 
the Lincoln Electric Company. By C. J. 
Bowers and Forest Kessler. American 

Machinist, March 1, 1928, p. 377:3. 


monoxide content was found to be 2.1 parts 
in 10,000. These results for repair shops 
show a dangerous condition that demands 
the serious consideration of those con- 
cerned. All of the samples were taken in 
garages of considerable size. The great 
danger to life is in the small private 
garages containing one or two cars. By 
J. J. Bloomfield and H. S. Isbell. Public 
Health Reports, March 30, 1928, p. 750 :16. 


Can Business Benefit from Principles of 
War? 


The fourth article of this series says 
that the object of all research in competi- 
tive enterprise should be the same as the 
object of intelligence in military affairs, 
namely, to keep the high command fully 
advised on the status of the struggle and 
to forecast so far as possible the course of 
events in the future. A worthy opponent 
will not stand still and be shot at, but if 


his next move can be predicted he can be 
hit when he arrives at his destination. Suc- 
cessful competitive effort is governed by: 
1. Complete knowledge of the conditions in 
the proposed field of action. 2. A definite 
plan for offensive action. 3. Maneuvering 
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of forces so that when the final blow is 
struck, the attacking force will have a 
superiority at that point and at that time. 
Morale is the logical outgrowth of intel- 
lectual discipline. Morale comes from the 
moral conviction that the organization ex- 


ists by necessity, that competition is waged 
in the interest of the customer, that the 
strategic command is competent and is exe- 
cuting a plan which is economically sound. 
By Robert E. Kinkead. Jron Trade Re- 
view, February 23, 128, p. 506:3. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


Analyzing Retail Selling Costs 

An analysis is presented of the cost of 
selling commodities over the retail counter, 
treating the salaries and wages paid the 
salesperson with the time of the sales- 
person and the commodity sold. The study 
indicates certain deficiencies and possibly 
unnecessary wastes. The fact is brought 
out that the salesperson is idle about one- 
third of each day, Adding to the idle time 
the time devoted to stock care, one-half of 
the day is accounted for. Another fact 
divulged is that certain items are costing 
three times as much to sell as others. It 
is shown that certain items did not enjoy 
the high sales volume in 1927 that they did 
in 1925. While the cash register indicates 
the average condition, an analysis of costs 
by functions will reveal the exact facts. 
By G. E. Bittner. United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce: Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce: Domestic Com- 
merce Division. February, 1928. 14 pages. 


Learning the Lesson of Chain Store 
Success 

It is said that the establishment of three 
new chain units means the eventual elimi- 
nation of seven independent stores. To 
meet this competition the independents have 
been advised to do either of two things— 
specialize on services which the chain store 
omits or take a leaf out of chain store 
practice and improve it. The self-service 
store gets the larger number of customers 
only by providing more nearly what these 
customers want. To meet chain store com- 
petition individual stores must solve this 
key problem: capacity warehouses of fast 
moving items, with a minimum, selective 
inventory. By E. M. West. Advertising 
and Selling, April 4, 1928, p. 34:2. 


Splitting the Sales Function 

Sales execution requires personality, en- 
ergy, sociability, and heart qualities, where- 
as sales planning requires keen powers of 
analysis, cautiousness, calculation, and clear 
thinking. Many very good sales managers 
are poor planners; other sales managers 
are good planners but not so effective in 
execution. An example of a company 
traveling from the oldest form of organi- 
zation to the newest, in the shortest space 
of time, is that of the Postum Company. 
Its organization, discipline, and point of 
view are especially aimed at the weak spot 
in modern business, which is the proper 
control of the supervisor. The company 
does not take too religious an attitude 
toward research and planning, however, as 
even after a plan has been decided upon, 
the planning sales manager’s duty is still to 
maintain a critical attitude. By J. George 
Frederick. Management, April, 1928, p. 
38 :4. 


The Shifting Sands of Distribution 

What is going on in business is not the 
justification of one type of retailing over 
another. What seems to be under consid- 
eration is an attempt to find those forms 
of retail organization which will deliver 
goods from producer to consumer better 
than any older form has been able to do it. 
Retailing in cities is no longer the one-man 
business it once was; the market price for 
his brains can no longer be earned under 
the former one-man stand. In the towns 
another sort of revolution is in process due 
to good roads, moving picture houses and 
automobiles. Nobedy now is out of reach 
of anything if he wants it badly enough. 
The country stores are also affected. The 
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stock, the turnover, the profits, the cus- 
tomers, are all different. Store keeping is 
not the simple matter of buying cheap and 
selling dear any longer. Today it involves 
knowing people, knowing conditions, know- 
ing trends. 

In all these changes the common fac- 
tors to be observed are: 1. The scale of 
store ownership is no longer dependent on 


the personal contact between the retailer 
and his customers. 2. The knowledge pos- 
sessed by the public emphasizes the valye 
of the goods in use rather than their com- 
ponent parts. 3. The store keeper must 
know above all else what will best syit 
his customers in use. By Paul T. Cher- 
ington. The International Adcrafter, April, 
1928, p: 7 22. 


Buying, Receiving, Storing, Shipping 


Purchasing—and Its Relation to 
Industrial Progress 


Intelligent buying must subscribe accu- 
rately to requirements and to the use of 
materials. Cycles of business depression 
have been largely caused by buyer or man- 
ufacturer accumulating for use or sale 
large stocks which are far beyond require- 
ments and cannot be liquidated for years 
by use or sale. To subscribe to modern 
business progress, the following points 
should be taken into consideration: the 
recognition of ethics; making clear, simple 
contracts; specifications must be a clear 
and complete declaration of what the buyer 
requires or what the manufacturer has to 
offer; there is much yet to be accom- 
plished in the simplification of commodi- 
ties; those who Buy best and to the best 
interest of all concerned are not always 
those who accept the lowest price offered. 
By M. E. Towner. Cement Mill and 
Quarry, April 20, 1928, p. 26:3. 


Teaching Buyers to Teach 


It seems to narrow down to this: If 
store rulings decree that buyers must teach, 
if that is part of their contracts, as it is 
with buyers hired by R. H. Macy & Com- 
pany, then it remains with the educational 
departments of the store to teach them how 
to teach. In Macy’s, buyers are obliged to 
hold weekly meetings with their sales peo- 
ple. They must talk about merchandise, 
and the training department is ready to 
help those who find it difficult by suggest- 
ing topics for discussion, getting manufac- 
turers’ printed material that may help, and 
even in some instances writing out a sketch 
of a talk, if requested, so that a buyer can 
enlarge on it. The assistant buyer is found 
to be of great help in giving merchandise 
instruction to sales people in many stores 
as frequently they are college-trained men 
and women aspiring to executive positions. 
By Ruth Leigh, Business, April, 1928, p. 
26 :2. 


Salesmen: Selection, Training, Compensation 


Setting Up Sales Quotas for Export 
Markets 

It is frequently asked whether the com- 
pany which is just starting in export work 
should try to set up quotas. This is just 
as important as it is to choose in advance 
in which countries or district to make a 
start. The first step in examining sources 
of quota data is to consult the Department 
of Commerce. This method is good, even 
though a representative of the manufac- 


turer is sent in person to the country to be 
exploited, as it serves as a check. Some 
companies place reliance on personal inves- 
tigations only. One concern conducts test 
campaigns in foreign cities, and then fig- 
ures its quotas as a result. It is seldom 
that any single index can be used as a 
quota determinant, because of the unusual 
factors which have to be taken into ac- 
count. Another modifier is competition. 

A striking fact about quotas is the num- 
ber of them which have failed. The two 


most common causes of failure result from 
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not properly selling the quota plan to the 
personnel, and from not keeping it up-to- 
date. By Percival White. Advertising and 
Selling, April 18, 1928, p. 27:2. 


Sales Quota Plans That Salesmen Like 

There is no standardized plan that will 
fit all salesmen, but there are three essen- 
tial factors that can apply to all quotas. 


The quota must be tailored to fit real con- 
ditions and not assumed or potential busi- 
ness; it should provide the salesman with 


income in proportion to the degree in which 
he follows the sales manager’s instructions, 
and the system of compensation should 
pay the salesman promptly for his gains 
and protect the house promptly for his 
losses. In many cases it has proved very 
profitable to shift from a blind profit-shar- 
ing plan for salesmen to a definite item-by- 
item percentage. He then has a definite, 
tangible basis for effort and also for check- 
ing up the house on the results of his 
efforts. By J. J. Witherspoon. Printers’ 
Ink, April, 1928, p. 141:3. 


Sales Promotion: Letters, House Organs, Advertising 


Making It Easy to Buy 

The simplest methods of using form im- 
provements to close sales for form print- 
ing are outlined. Two types of form or- 
ders are treated. The first section deals 
with the common type of form order, usu- 
ally small, which requires but one or two 
simple suggestions to effect a closing. The 
second section takes up the more complex 
orders which involve extended revision, and 
frequently more than one call on the part 
of the salesman. Sales and Service Man- 
ual 3. The Hammermill Survey of Busi- 
ness Practice. 10 pages. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CrrcutaTion, Erc., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
oF ConGREss OF AuGusT 24, 1912, 

of The Management Review, published monthly 

at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1928. 

State of New York, one 

County of New York, § “"* 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Edith King Donald, who having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that she is 
the Editor of The Management Review and that 
the following is, to the best of her knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), etc., of the aforesaid publication, for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: = 

Publisher—American Management Association, 
20 Vesey Street, New York City. 

Editor—Edith King Donald, 20 Vesey Street, 
New York City. 

Managing Editor—Edith King Donald, 20 Vesey 
Street, New York City. 

Business Manager, W. J. Donald, 20 Vesey 
Street, New York City. 


Can Advertising Shoulder More of the 
Sales Burden? 


The advertising campaign bought with 
the idea of giving the salesman something 
to flash on the dealer could have been 
more of a success if the advertiser had not 
lost sight of the consumer. The Bon Ami 
Company’s advertising policy is cited as an 
example of the actual sales power of ad- 
vertising. Maytag washers, Gulbransen 
pianos, and other products have been sold 
by building up consumer demand through 
advertising. By Eugene Whitmore. Sales 
Management, April 14, 1928, p. 577:3. 


2. That the owner is: (If the publication is 
owned by an individual his name and address, 
or if owned by more than one individual the 
name and address of each, should be given below; 
if the publication is owned by a corporation the 
name of the corporation and the names and ad- 
dresses of the stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of the total amount of stock 
should be given.) 

American Management Association, 20 Vesey 
Street, New York City. 

C. S. Ching, President, 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

John C. Orcutt, Treasurer, Woolworth Build- 
ing, New York, N. Y. 

W. J. Donald, Secretary, 20 Vesey Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
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acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 





— 


5. That the average number of copi 
issue of this publication sold or gk , 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the six months preceding the date shown 
above is required from daily publications only 
EDITH KING DONALD, 
Sworn to and subscribed bef es 
q ore me thi 
day of March, 1928. icine 
(Seal) _ , HELEN B. STEINIGER, 
(My commission expires March 30, 1929.) 
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Survey of Books for Executives 








Industry’s Coming of Age. By Rexford 
Guy Tugwell. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
New York, 1927. 274 pages. $2.00. 


Revolutionary changes are occurring in 
American industry. We are emerging 
from the nation’s industrial adolescence into 
maturity. The per capita output of our 
people is increasing amazingly. Machinery 
is replacing human muscle more rapidly 
than ever before. The writer recently saw 
a steam shovel excavating a basement on a 
forty-foot lot in a small city. The eco- 
nomic processes of the nation’s life are 
being rebuilt. 


Tugwell’s “Industry’s Coming of Age” 
furnishes gripping pictures of the changes 
in process and suggestive analyses of their 
significance. The book opens with a 
striking compilation of facts concerning 
the increases in man hour productivity and 
in national output during recent years. It 
describes our “Progress in Productivity.” 
The second chapter summarizes and evalu- 
ates the various explanations of this pro- 
gress which have been put forth by various 
writers, giving particular attention to the 
ideas of the various “Scientific Manage- 
ment” and “Management” schools of writ- 
ers. Chapter IV considers such general 
causes of increased national productivity 
as the spread of general and technical edu- 
cation, the inheritance of technical skill and 
knowledge from previous generations, 
changes in the size, composition and dis- 
tribution of our industrial population, pro- 
gress in the more complete division of 
labor and consequent mechanization of our 


industrial processes, and the constant 
growth of our supply of capital. 

The fifth chapter is the most valuable 
in the book to those primarily interested in 
what is happening in industry right now. 
It describes and interprets the changes being 
effected by the actual application of the 
efficiency ideas which started with F. W. 
Taylor, were popularized in the discus- 
sions started by Louis Brandeis in 1910 
during hearings before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and vigorously im- 
pressed upon business men in recent years 
by Mr. Hoover, Henry Ford and others. 
This chapter, which is almost one-half of 
the book, furnishes the details of the 
changes in industrial technology that are 
now going forward and their effects upon 
our industrial and social welfare. 


It is followed by a chapter which con- 
siders some of the difficulties which inter- 
fere with the progress of efficiency, such as 
the persistent recurrence of depressions; 
the lagging behind of agriculture, coal 
mining, the textile trades and other indus- 
tries; the conservatism of education, and 
the poverty of a large part of our popula- 
tion, which prevent the human being from 
developing his potential industrial capacity. 

The last two chapters expound the au- 
thor’s concepts of the possibilities of 
further and more important industrial 
progress in the near future, the lines along 
which it can be attained, and its significance 
to the future welfare of society. The 
chapters are stimulating in their courage- 
ous outlook and challenging in their de- 
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mands. One can hardly fail to disagree 
with the author somewhere in the discus- 
sion. Neither can he fail to find some 
questions which will set him to thinking 
along new lines. 
The reviewer has found the book dis- 
tinctly worth while. 
Don D. LEsconIEr, 
University of Wisconsin. 





Industrial Report of the Liberal Party 
of Great Britain. Published by Lib- 
eral Publication Department, 42 Parlia- 
ment St., London, S.W. 1, England. 
There have been few more important 

declarations in the recent history of the 

Liberal party in Great Britain than the 

Liberal Industrial Report recently pub- 

lished after over a year’s careful inquiry 

into industrial conditions in Great Britain. 

Calculated to affect and reform Liberal 

policy as well as to inform the country at 

large, it may well have a far-reaching 
influence. 

It was, of course, inevitable that any con- 
clusion that industry is to be regenerated 
through protective tariffs would be re- 
jected. The report does not argue the 
case in detail. It simply declares itself 
opposed. At the same time, however, it 
recognizes that laissez faire is dead and 
holds that Socialism was still-born. On 
the foundation that an improvement in so- 
cial conditions is essential and that this 
depends upon industrial success, the report 
contains the general conclusions that, as 
industrial success obviously depends upon 
efficiency and low cost of production, these 
depend in turn upon capable management ; 
cordial co-operation between employers and 
employed; good national equipment in com- 
munications, systems of education, and 
other matters; and, finally, reduction to a 
minimum of dead-weight fiscal burdens. It 
is the function of industry itself to de- 
velop its own good management, and to 
some extent also it is responsible for pro- 
moting better relations between employers 
and employed; but the report deprecates 
the activities of busybodies who go up and 
down the country emphasizing the harm 


done to industry through industrial dis- 
putes, and contends that the essential thing 
is to probe the cases of discontent and, so 
far as may be, remove them. These 
causes are cited as lack of proper status 
for the workingman, a still too prevalent 
conception of “master” and “servant,” and 
the fact that the worker feels that he often 
does not receive a fair share of the pro- 
duct of industry. The report comes to close 
quarters with these problems and urges the 
conclusion, long ago realized on this conti- 
nent, that it is to the interest of employers 
in the long run that wages should be high 
and costs low. 


The report sees in collective bargaining 
the right method of fixing the wage rates, 
but contends that it is neither practicable 
nor desirable for the state to enforce com- 
pulsory arbitration; nor can it enforce 
by statute a minimum wage that shall be 
universal. It believes that the present ma- 
chinery of collective bargaining through 
trade boards and joint industrial councils 
can be greatly improved and strengthened. 
More important still, it argues for a wide 
extension of the principle of profit-sharing, 
which, it points out, becomes “ownership- 
sharing” when the distributed profit is re- 
invested in the business. Where the in- 
dustry has been concentrated into so few 
hands that it has become a monopoly or 
quasi-monopoly, the report suggests that 
special conditions should apply. It would 
place concerns which are on a scale large 
enough to supply perhaps half the total 
output of the country or which have as- 
sets of more than, say, five million dol- 
lars in a special category, under the style 
of Public Corporations. Such corporations 
would be subject to such supervision as 
might be thought desirable in the public 
interest, would be required to observe spe- 
cial rules of publicity with regard to their 
operations, and would be required to frame 
and adopt schemes of profit-sharing. It 
is admitted that it is not practicable to 
apply compulsion in this respect to the vast 
number of infinitely varied private con- 
cerns, but the extension of profit-sharing 
could be aided by the influence and assist- 
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ance of the state, which, through some 
proper department, could draw up model 
profit-sharing schemes of various types and 
urge joint industrial councils and other ne- 
gotiating bodies to adopt such ones as were 
suitable to their respective trades. 

While it commends the general influence 
for good in the activities of trade unionism 
during the last fifty or sixty years, par- 
ticularly in relation to bodies of workers 
in whole trades or districts, it points out 
that the single establishment has been ne- 
glected and that there has not been a simi- 
lar improved relation between each set of 
workers with their particular employer, 
and it regrets that trade unionism still 
makes no active move in this direction. It 
is interesting to note that, while employers 
are urged to realize that it is not less the 
purpose of their activities to maintain good 
wages than to maintain good dividends, 
the report emphasizes the fact that there 
is upon the worker a proper responsibility 
to produce the maximum output in return 
for maximum pay. 


In the large and vital field of protection 
from unemployment, the report proposes 
an extensive program of action and a fi- 
nancial scheme to support it, the inten- 
tion being not only to increase the eco- 
nomic strength of the country and enlarge 
the demand for labor but to regulate and 
equalize employment through the provision 
of what Sir Herbert Samuel calls “buffer 
employments,” designed to expand when 
trade in general contracts and to contract 
when this expands. 

“The undertakings that we have had in 
mind are chiefly these—a further large 
program of construction and improvement 
of highways; afforestation, land reclama- 
tion and drainage; electrification; the de- 
velopment of canals, docks, and harbors; 
slum clearance, town planning, and assist- 
ance in the building of garden cities. 
Hitherto it has been no one’s business to 
survey these matters as a whole, and to 
examine particular schemes on their merits 
and in their relation to one another. We 
suggest that this should be done by a Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on National 


Development, working directly under the 
Prime Minister. And we suggest that the 
financial resources should be provided by 
inviting the savings of the people, through 
a reinvigoration of the savings banks and 
through a central board of national inyest- 
ment.” 





Handbook on Positive Health. Pre. 
pared and issued by the Women’s 
Foundation for Health, Inc., in co-opera- 
tion with the council on health and pub- 
lic instruction of the American Medical 
Association and the bureau of so- 
cial education of the national board of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions, together with individual contribu- 
tions by E. V. McCollum, Mary Swartz 
Rose, Lillian M. Gilbreth, Jane Bellows, 
E. C. Lindeman, Era Bentzner, Walter 
B. Cannon, William A. White, and Jessie 
Taft. 1928 Revised Edition. 200 pages. 
$1.50. 


Ever since the publishing of the draft 
statistics of the World War, which revealed 
such a startling number of physical de- 
fects in the young men of the United 
States, many books on health have ap- 
peared. These have dealt with various 
phases of physical fitness, all the way from 
advice on how to live, in words of one 
syllable, to scientific treatises on the phy- 
siology of digestion, than which there is 
nothing more complicated. The new Hand- 
book on Positive Health strikes the medi- 
um between these extremes. It is de- 
signed particularly for women, but con- 
tains much that would be of value to any- 
one who wishes to make the most of his 
physical possibilities. 

The opening chapters advocate a thor- 
ough health examination as the first step 
toward increasing one’s capacity for work. 
Just as a business organization takes an 
inventory of its assets and liabilities every 
year, or oftener, the human mechanism 
needs overhauling as carefully as any other 
finely adjusted piece of machinery, to find 
out what it can do when it is run properly. 
Methods of giving the health examination 
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are described, with lists of equipment, prices, 
and names of firms from which it can be 
obtained. There are illustrations of sev- 
eral pieces of strength-testing apparatus ; in 
fact, the whole dynamometer family has 
had its picture taken, in company with the 
wet spirometer and the subcostal angle ap- 
paratus, so that one can see what they look 
like before buying. 

Then come the sections on posture and 
feet. Surely, any executive who is look- 
ing for the one best way of doing things, 
cannot fail to be interested in the standing 
and sitting position of his employees, and 
in the kind of shoes worn by those who 
work on their feet. The importance of 
these things is becoming more and more 
evident. The material on these subjects 
is not as new, however, as the individual 
exercises: for stout people who sit at their 
work; for thin people who sit at their 
work; for stout or thin who stand at work; 
and many more for workers in various 
situations. 

The chapters on Nutrition, by E. V. Mc- 
Collum, and Choosing Food for Health, 
by Mary Swartz Rose, are excellent, though 
the subject cannot begin to be covered in 
two chapters. One wishes that there were 
more photographs of the white rats who 
have been made fat and flourishing or lean 
and blotchy by foods containing or deficient 
in vitamins. These are much more vital 
than the pictures of the wet spirometer and 
the dynamometers, though, no doubt, the 
spirometer has given a proud moment to 
many a saxophone player whose lung ca- 
pacity was enormous but whose breathing 
apparatus was not necessarily in better con- 
dition than his less capatious neighbor’s. 


There are also helpful discussions of 
work and rest, recreation, the heritage of 
life, and mental health, by writers who are 
eminent in their fields. For people who 
are interested in starting a community or 
factory health program, there is a diagram 
and suggestions for the organization of 
such a project. Seldom has so much good 
material been packed into two hundred 
pages. 

Marcaret Kino, B.S. 


Research Projects in American Colle- 
giate Schools of Business. By Wil- 
liam A. Rawles, School of Commerce 
and Finance, University of Indiana, 
Bloomington, Ind. Feb. 1, 1928. 84 
pages. $2.00. 

This is a very complete statement of re- 
search agencies, research projects, both 
studies now in progress and studies defi- 
nitely planned by members of the faculty, 
graduate students and bureaus of business 
research at all of the collegiate schools 
of business which comprise the American 
Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business. 

Any business man interested in the re- 
sults of research will find this compilation 
extremely valuable. Frequently, universi- 
ties near to business men are found to be 
studying problems in which those business 
men are currently interested. 

This volume should be on the desk of 
every business research executive, or for 
that matter, in the library of any company. 

W. Jj. D. 





The Construction Industry in Ohio. By 
Ralph J. Watkins. Ohio State Univers- 
ity, Columbus, 1926. 168 pages. 


The chief problem involved in this study 
is the seasonal nature of employment in 
the building trades, which is treated in a 
very comprehensive manner. In addition 
to an analysis of such seasonality, the re- 
port shows progress in the growth of win- 
ter construction; but it correctly points 
out that much is yet to be accomplished on 
all-year-round work in order to secure the 
most profitable operations for both capital 
and labor not only in the construction in- 
dustry but throughout industry as a whole, 
for one of the most significant things the 
report confirms is the major importance 
and inter-relation of the building industry 
in comparison with other leading industries. 

One section of this study presents a 
thorough-going analysis and measurement 
of the seasonal fluctuations of employ- 
ment in the building trades over a long 
term of years both as to general volume of 
construction and as to employment in each 
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of these various trades. While the study 
deals primarily with data in Ohio, it will 
apply to a wide territory with a winter 
season similar in length and severity to 
that found in Ohio. The Ohio Industrial 
Commission receives annually employment 
reports from all business concerns employ- 
ing three or more persons. These reports 
show employment by months for a period 
of 12 years. By classifying these reports 
by trades in the building industry it was 
possible to show not only the present curve 
of seasonality in each trade but also the 
extent to which each seasonality curve has 
varied during the past 12 years. 

In another section there is a discussion of 
the relation between weather and the sea- 
sonality of employment, showing how many 
days, on the average, for each month of 
the year, building is interefered with 
by weather. This part of the study covered 
a period of 16 years and showed not only 
the average interference in north, central, 
and southern Ohio but the extent of the 
variation from the average. 

Finally, chart set-ups are made show- 
ing the relation between these two sets 
of facts and the timing of building con- 
tracts and building activity in the respective 
trades. 

The study is amply illustrated with 
charts and tables suitable for ready refer- 
ence and is worthy of careful analysis by 
the business man as well as by the student 
engaged primarily in research. 

Dwicut L. Hooprncarner, Executive, 

American Construction Council. 





Principles of Retailing. By Norris A. 
Brisco, Ph.D., and others. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York, 1927. 324 pages. 
$5.00. 

In the “Principles of Retailing,” by 
Norris A. Brisco, the author produced a 
book that should particularly appeal to the 
student in the business school who wants to 
learn more about retail organization, espe- 
cially relating to department stores; to the 
younger executive in the department store 
who wishes to learn more of department 


Store operation outside of his own par- 
ticular field and to the proprietor of the 
small store whose business is &Towing and 
who is thinking about better methods of 
organization and control to take care of the 
enlarged volume of business. It is a book 
of the same high standard, so far as text 
matter is concerned, as other volumes in 
the retail series of which this is the fourth, 

Moreover, the book goes further than 
being a mere descriptive text of retail oper- 
ations; it goes into the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying retail activity, such as 
Customer Demand, The Psychology of 
the Buying Public, The Analysis of Trade 
Trends and Customers’ Viewpoint. In ad- 
dition, a very instructive chapter on the 
Legal Aspects of Merchandising is includ- 
ed in this book, which treats a subject 
which has as yet not been touched upon 
by the various books written on retail 
organization. 

The book is also very comprehensive in 
its scope covering such subjects as Store 
Location, Layout and Equipment, Store 
Organization, Ordering, Receiving and 
Marketing of Merchandise, Invoice Pro- 
cedure, Stock Control, Merchandise Plan- 
ning, Expense Accounting, Store Service, 
Retail Credit and Collections, and Per- 
sonnel Administration. All these subjects 
are very thoroughly developed and the 
ground has been very adequately covered. 

Many books on a technical subject such 
as this, written and prepared by faculty 
members of schools of business, have more 
or less the ear-marks of a theorist and net 
the tone of a practical man. In the Prin- 
ciples of Retailing, the author has pro- 
duced an eminently practical book and 
shows a most thorough knowledge of re- 
tailing technique himself as well as having 
drawn from his collaborators the practical 
viewpoint of many operating officials. 

It is a book that should be in the library 
of every retail organization and is well 
worth the investment of time on the part of 
not only the student but the practical oper- 
ating officials and store owner to read. 
Merritt W. Oscoop, Operating Manager, 

Jordan Marsh Company 
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